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EFORE encountering his father, Harry Palmer | Men seldom have this feeling, which most women 

encountered his father’s clerk. He was very | possess to warn them of the approach of malign 

g00d-natured among the employés, and had no in-| influences. He was very friendly with Simmins. 
-ttinetive dislike to Mr. Simmins, such as Nelly had. | Simmins was quite jocose with him. 
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**The governor has been here,” he said, in a tone 
which could not be overheard, as Harry came up to 
his desk, “‘and he has been kicking up no end of a 
row about his diamond ring. He was just sending 
off for the police when it was brought back by a 
certain fair lady.” 

“What on earth do you mean, Simmins ?” said the 
. young master impatiently. 

“You carried off the governor’s difimond ring,” 
replied Simmins, “He had put it in one of the 
tumblers, standing on the shelf above the washstand, 
and Miss Chapelle brought it back. The governor 
was in a way, I can tell you. He has gone up after 
her now.” 

Harry stayed to hear no more. He stood rather 
in awe of his father, and took some pains to hide from 
him his little peccadilloes; but a stronger impulse 
swayed him now, and he hastened into his presence to 
defend, at his own expense, the friendless girl on 
whom his thoughtless kindness had no doubt inflicted 
pain. 

He was springing up the stairs to her room when 
he met his father coming down. 

“T want a word with you,” said the old man, 
speaking first; “come this way.” 

That was on the landing where the stairs divided, 
one flight leading to the back, the other to the front 
premises. He led the way to the back and out at the 
courtyard gate and across the lane into the garden. 
Very deliberately he closed the garden gate, and then 
turning round upon his son, who had followed, 
growing more and more indignant at every step, he 
said sternly, “ I have found you out, sir.” 

“Found me out in what?” cried Harry, fairly'at bay. 

“Found you out amusing yourself in my absence, 
with Miss Chapelle for a companion; and I have 
brought! you here to tell you that I will not put up 
with it. She shall not be molested while she is in 
my service, which, after what has taken place, she 
must shortly quit.” 

“It is a piece of gross injustice,’ Harry burst 
forth. ‘Miss Chapelle has conducted herself with 
perfect propriety, and shall not suffer on my 
account.” 

“It is her own wish to leave,” said his father, 
becoming calm as his son got excited. 

« After what you have said to her I have no doubt 
of it,” replied the young man scornfully. “ You had 
no right to insult her.” 

“You stand up for each other at any rate,” said 
the old man. “TI think as far as insult goes I am 
likely to get the worst of it.” 

There was balm in this to Harry. He would 
have given something to know what Nelly had said 
of him ; but, somewhat soothed, he went on— 

“TI think I had better leave instead of Miss 
Chapelle. Indeed, I have been thinking for some 
time that it would be more satisfactary to both of us 
if I were to find something else to do” 








“Indeed,” ejaculated the old man, whose wrath 
was rising again. He waited for something further, 
however, before making any other reply. 

“There is not much that I can do,” the yo 
man went on, noticing the slight smile with whi 
his father received the statement ; “ I have no special 
qualifications and no capital, but I may work my way 
as you have done.” 

“By the time I was your age I had sayed enough 
to begin upon out of an income less than half your 
pocket-m oney.” 

The assertion, as such assertions generally do, 
failed to make the least impression on the young 
man. 

“It is never too late to mend,” he replied ; “ but it 
is time that I was treated like a man, and not like 
boy, who may be set on a stool to sit idle, and 
scolded for being naughty; and if you do not respec 
me yourself, you cannot expect those in your em 
ployment to do so. You have made my position 
almost untenable already.” 

“You cannot deny that in my absence you hare 
been amusing yourself with Miss Chapelle,” rejoined 
his father. 

* But I do deny it.” 

** She is much too good to be played fast and loose 
with,” continued the old man, taking no notice of 
the denial. 

“TIT have a good mind,” ‘said ‘the young man 
passionately, *‘ to marry her right off.” 

. “It might make a man of you,” his father thought, 
but he did not say it. 

“Have you seriously thought of this?” he said 
sternly. 

Harry was obliged in honesty to confess that he 
had not. 

“It has not gone far enough for that,” he said. 

*T don’t know what you mean,” said his father. 
“You surely know whether you care for the girl or 
not.” Mr. Palmer had certainly not made up his 
own mind as to his son making a marriage of the 
kind, or indeed marrying at all; but he was fast 
driving him to this conclusion, forcing him, in his 
desire for definiteness, into a definite purpose with 
regard to Nelly, which had been far enough from his 
mind in the morning. “You had better join yott 
sisters, as I promised that you should,” he added. “I 
will give you a fortnight now, and by that time the 
matter will have settled itself.” 

“You will have got, rid of her by that time, you 
mean,” said the young man. 

“ Or you will have got rid of a mere fancy.” 

“No,” he replied, and at that moment he felt that 
he could not part with Nelly in this way, nor in aly 
way; that she had laid hold of his heart, and not of 
his fancy. No other smile would ever be as sweet 
him as those dawning smiles of hers; no other eye 
would ever look so trustingly into his, or hold such 
depths of untasted tenderness. His sense of justice? 
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was roused at the idea of her being sent away for his | 
fault—his pity, for the sorrows she had known, and | 
for those that might be in store for her. All that 
was generous in his nature rose. 

“No,” he repeated, this time gently and firmly, 
«J do care for her, and sooner or later I will marry 
her. You have hastened my decision, and if you are 
opposed to it, I must do as I said, quit your service. 
But I hope you will not think that I forget all your 
kindness ; I hope we shall part friends, and that you 
will have reason to think better of me in future 
than you have sometimes had cause to think lately.” 

He paused and held out his hand. The old man 
was moved, but did not care to show it; but he 
shook his son’s hand. 

“Let this matter stand over; let me consider it,” 
he said, in his usual business-like manner. 
then be able to make you a proposal which I have | 
just thought of.” 

“If I may speak to Miss Chapelle now, replied 
his son. 

“Ifyou have made up your mind to it, your speak- 
ing to her will make no difference to me; but I 
should prefer your waiting.” 

“TI will wait,” said the young man respectfully ; 
“and I shall be glad, when this is settled, to join 


«T will 





ny sisters, if you still wish me to do so.” 
“Of course—of course,” said his father, breaking 
of the interview. ‘At present I want you in the 


together to the factory, having established a truce for 
the present. 

Mr) Balmer was better than his word, as in truth 
he oftémiwas; After his solitary lunch in the house, 


which theabsence of his daughters made quite dismal | 


Wo him, he sent a servant over to the factory to ask 
his son to join him. 

His summons was speedily obeyed, and Harry 
entered, and presently seated himself with a great 
show of free-and-easiness, which he was far enough 
from feeling. 

“I have thought over the proposal which I mean to 
make you,” Mr. Palmer began, without needless intro- 
ductory matter. “It is this. If you will promise 
neither to see nor to write to Miss Chapelle fer two 





years from this date, and remain in the same mind, | 
Iwill not only give my consent to the marriage, but | 


will give you a share in the business sufficient to 
Marry upon. You may have this house to live in— 
the girls are tired of it ; but then you will like it for | 
the very same reason. Lack of company will not | 
trouble you, if you care as much for your wife as I | 
cared for your mother. In the meantime I will | 
Provide for Miss Chapelle as if she were my own 
daughter. What have you to say to this ?” | 

Harry paused for a moment before replying. He 
was thinking, with the irreverence of the youth of | 
the period, “ What a queer fellow*the governor is ;” 

_ but he said— 


“ Before accepting your terms, may I ask if I am 
to be at liberty in the first place to speak to her? 
otherwise, they are too hard. At the end of two 
years I might find that she was in love with you 
perhaps.” 

He had hazarded a joke. 
part. His father smiled. 

“ Certainly you may speak to her. You must get 
her to accept the terms as well as yourself; the rest 
you must leave to me.” 

“Then I accept them without further condition.” 

“Your sisters expect you early to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Palmer, changing the subject. 

“TI shall go by the mail train this evening, if 
you like.” 

“By all means go; and if I were you I should 
say nothing about this at present.” 

“Very well; I will not mention it.” 

And once more father and son went forth amicably 
together, to the edification of their whole establish- 
ment. The managing clerk trembled as he thought 
of the mistake he had made, as he saw them together 
all the afternoon. Then the old man retired for the 
day, and Harry was free. 

Nelly, on her part, had passed through a miser- 
able day, dreading she knew not what, nor from 
whence. <A dull weight was at her heart. Her life 


It was taken in good 


| had been so full of sorrow that she expected it 
| at every turning-point. 
wareroom,” and so saying, father and son returned | 


Hitherto she had not only expected to meet it, 
she had met it bravely; now she felt a shrinking 
from the “ blows of circumstance.” She felt as if she 
could not be good under them any longer; that she 
must rebel. She uttered in her heart that pathetic 
prayer—“ Give me a little happiness befcre I die.” 
Nelly was wrong in thinking that she had never 
been happy; for a pure and healthful nature will be 
happy under much suffering, but her hope seemed 
failing now. 

As the day wore on, her thoughts grew darker and 
darker, as it is said to darken before the dawn. She 


| could not help, every now and then, listening for a 


step—longing for a face to look in upon her, and 
lighten this gloom ; and the step and the face were 
Harry Palmer’s. 

The day wore on, and he did not come, as he had 
come and come for days past, with commonplace 
words of greeting and of business. It was nearly 
closing-time ; the workers were flagging, especially 
the young ones. Nelly was preparing to wind up 
for the day, when at last he came, looking hand- 
somer, brighter, and bigger than ever. He had been 
forth on an errand, and the errand was no other than 
to buy Nelly a ring, and it lay safe at that moment 
in his waistcoat pocket. He had chosen the jewel 


| that he thought most in keeping with her; he did 


not know that in the fanciful meanings attributed to 


| gems, the meaning of this one was “ sorrow.” He had 
purchased for Nelly a half-hoop of beautiful opal. 
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“Can you have done for the day, Miss Chapelle?” 
were his first words; and in a lower tone, “I have 
something I wish to say to you.” 

“Tt must be about the ring,” thought Nelly, 
brightening. “He is going to explain it.” 

“In about half an hour I shall begin to take in 
the work, Mr. Palmer,” she replied. 

“Come with me now. I shall come back and help 
you,” he said. 

Nelly obeyed without a question ; and in full view 
of a good many pairs of eyes he led her away, crossed 
the court, and opened the little door and handed her 
through. 

“Where are you going?” she inquired, very 
naturally, when they stood in the lane; for though 
she had put on a tiny bonnet of black crape, she 
was not further attired for an excursion. 

“ Only into the garden. My father is in the house,” 
he added, “but there is nowhere else we can be 
alone.” 

They were inside the enclosure by this time, standing 
between a double row of stately hollyhocks, glowing 
in the evening light. Harry had taken her hand at 
the door where two steps led down into the garden— 
two steps leading Nelly into true fairyland. Two 
steps out of the dirty lane into a paradise. It was so 
sudden—turning her back on the grimy prison-like 
factory, and finding herself among flowers in the 
evening sunshine. She took in the whole scene in a 
moment: the five tall windows opening on a gravel 
walk—walk and windows glittering in a stream of 
sunshine; the little lawn, bright as emerald; the 
screen of laurels, shutting out the offices; the two 
grey stone vases, overflowing with bright blue lobelia , 
the crescent-shaped flower-beds; and where she 
stood, with Harry Palmer, still holding her hand, the 
high ivied wall, and the tall pink and amber and 
purple hollyhocks. 

And Harry Palmer was taking her slender hand 
and laying it on his arm, and she was looking up 
with a half-scared, bewildered wonder in her blue 
eyes, to hear him say, in a passionate whisper, “ My 
darling—my darling!” 


Now he had been all day composing pretty little | 


speeches for the occasion, and mentally tearing them 
into shreds again, and the fragments, consisting of 
all sorts of tender epithets, were blowing about in 
his brain. He had been on the point of writing 
“darling,” instead of “dear sir,’ on the note 
enclosing an invoice, just before quitting his desk ; 
and so the words came out quite naturally, as he laid 
Nelly’s hand upon his arm. 

But Nelly stood at a disadvantage. She knew 
nothing of the rapid progress of his love—nothing of 
the thoughts he had been thinking all day, and the de- 
clarations he had been mentally making. He forgot 
all this till he saw the scared lcok grow in her eyes, 
and her face whitening as if she was going to faint 
again. He forgot how abrupt this fragment of his 





speeches must seem to the poor girl, till he saw that 
look, and then out they all came, jumbled together, 

“ Nelly—may I call you Nelly ?—you are very dear 
tome. Will you be my wife? Can you love me 
well enough to wait for me and marry me in two 
years? It is a long time to wait, especially as we 
are not to see each other; but I will wait for you, or 
I will work for you, if you like it better, my sweet 
first love. Have I frightened you, dearest?” foy 
Nelly was weeping and clinging to his arm; though, 
as he felt instinctively, she would neither have wept 
nor clung, unless something of love and trust had 
mingled with her dismay at the sudden disclosure, 

“TI have been too abrupt,” he went on, pouring 
out a multitude of tender words, from which Nelly 
derived sufficient comfort but very little enlighten. 
ment; for when she lifted her face from his breast, 
where at length it had been hidden, her first words 
were, “And your father—will he not be angry when 
he knows ?” 

“Oh, I must explain all that,” he answered. “My 
father knows already. It is his own proposal that 
we should wait for two years, and then he will give me 
a share in the business, and an income sufficient to 
begin upon. He has promised to take care of you in 
the meantime.” 

“And my mother?” she said, still thinking of 
others before giving a thought to self, even in this 
great concern of her life. 

“Oh, leave all that to the governor,” he replied. 





“He never does things by halves; he’ll take care 
of the old lady. You have not told me if you love 
me yet,” he added, stopping again as they took a 
few steps up the garden walk. ‘“ Do youpWNelly?” 

Nelly thought she did; but her love wagtoo new, 
and too shy for utterance; besides, he was to her as/ 
one of the princes so plentiful in the tales of our 
grandfathers, who come to pick up poor and dutiful 
maidens, and set them among queens. Gratitude 
and surprise had for the time overpowered all other 
feelings, so Nelly answered by kissing the hand that 
continued to caress her own. It was a warm, im- 
pulsive, and yet shy little kiss, and it was graciously 
accepted by Nelly’s potentate; but still he wanted 
more. 

“ You have never loved any one before, Nelly?” 

“ Never,” she answered ; “no one has ever cared 
| for me.” 

Rather an assumption on her part, this was. 

Harry smiled down upon her. He knew a few 
young ladies, and he rather thought some of them 
cared for him; but he said quite truly that he had 
never loved before. 

And so the factory-bell rang the closing in, while 
they were still pacing the bottom of the garden 
among the hollyhocks, eagaged in lovers’ talk. The 
sound startled Nelly, and she wanted to escape to 
her task, but he would not let her go. Her first 
thought was of duty, his of pleasure; and so he kept 
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——— 
her there a little longer and a little longer, she | the only son of Nelly’s wealthy employer. She always 


pleading with him to go, till it was too late to return, 
except for her cloak and gloves, . 

Then, when all the workers were gone, he took 
her back, and told her to bid farewell to the place. 

“You are not sorry to leave it,” he said. 

And Nelly answered, “ Yes, indeed I am.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MODEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


Now Mr. Palmer was possessed of a large amount | 


of egotism. He was quite pleased with his scheme, 





and would spare no pains in carrying it out because | 


he had originated it. 
imagination—a faculty that has more to do with 
success in life than it gets credit for—and as such he 
felt pledged to its happy issue. 


It was the' creature of his | 


took things in by degrees, and it was not till she had 
made Harry Palmer quite at home, and he was 
drinking tea out of the relics of her best china—a 
wedding present—that the truth dawned upon her, 
and she said with a smile, “ Why, Nelly, child, you 
might have told me of this before.” 

Nelly looked at Harry, who answered for her this 
and all other questions; for she was very silent 
sitting there. 

At length he declared that he must go, but not 
till he had promised to see her once more before the 
probation began—a probation of which Mrs. Chapelle 
quite approved, and which set her mind at rest 
completely. There was a long time to look forward 
to before losing Nelly; and, as Mrs. Chapelle never 


| looked forward, it was as good as not losing her at 


By the time he had | 


educated his son’s wife, she would be as much his | 


daughter as Patricia and Anne were—perhaps more | 


to his mind than the former, at any rate. 

The one step he had resolved on was to remove 
Nelly from under her mother’s care. At first he 
thought of sending her abroad, but like most 
Englishmen of his class, he had a horror of foreigners 
and foreign education, and so he resolved to advertise 
for a home with some lady who would undertake to 
supply Nelly’s supposed deficiencies. 

* On the very evening on which he made his decla- 
tation, Harry Palmer had insisted on seeing Nelly 
home. She would greatly have preferred to have 
warned her mother of his coming, but he would not 
allow her excuses, and Nelly had been obliged to 





usher him into the tiny parlour, where her tea was | 


in course of preparation, and to introduce him to her 
mother. She could find no other words for the 


ceremony than, ‘‘ This is Mr. Harry Palmer, mamma. | 


He has come home with me,” and ‘then she stopped. 
But Harry was at no loss. 
thin, faded little woman, who still in speech and 


He went up to the ' 


manner wore the indefinable stamp of ladyhood, and , 
took her hand warmly, speaking out in his manly | 


voice, “I have come home with Nelly to see her 
mother, and ask her to accept me for her future son- 
in-law.” 


hot: get into a flutter of agitation, greatly to her 
advantage, 

She lifted her rather expressionless blue eyes to 
the young man’s handsome face with natural anxiety; 
but she did not exhibit much wonder, and no alarm. 
Poor little woman! she had suffered so sadly that 
there was no room in her heart for dread of more. 
And then Nelly was se good; she had such faith in 
her that it was doubtless all right about the young 
man, though that was not the way suitors had come 
about in her girlhood in the class to which she be- 
longed ; it was the manner of the class into which 


they had descended. She never thought of his being 





all. 

Harry was delighted with his mother-in-law- 
elect; she was so meek and gentle; so free from 
vulgarity; so undemonstrative—a very model of a 
mother-in-law. They parted the best of friends, and 
he made her understand that Nelly was not to come 
to the factory any more, but to wait, during his 
absence, for the arrangement which his father would 
make for her without delay. 

Mr. Palmer senior never delayed. The very next 
day his carriage drove up to No. 14, Elm Row, an 
hour before noon, to the edification of all beholders. 
He was a much more formidable visitor to both Nelly 
and her mother than his son had been; but he, like 
his son, was agreeably disappointed in the mother, 
while Nelly’s quiet grace did not forsake her. He 
knew her, indeed, better than his son did, and had 
often been struck with her capacity for business, 
with her readiness, and dispatch, and accuracy. So 
he shook hands with her, and, turning to her mother, 
told her, with an attempt at a joke, that Nelly was 
a capital man of business; said that his son could 
not have done better, and ended by asking her to 
withdraw for a little—a request she was only too 
glad to comply with. 

It was a good stroke of policy on his part; for 


| Nelly would never have reconciled herself to his 
| arrangement if she had seen the hopeless expression 
Mrs. Chapelle was a nerveless woman, and she did | 





of her mother’s face when he proposed to take her 
away. 

“You can be near her and see her as often as you 
like,” he said, softening as he saw that the poor woman 
was anything but mercenary, and would almost have 
preferred an humbler match for her daughter. He 
might even have left Nelly in her keeping altogether 
if he had known her before; but he had already laid 
out his plans, and there was a fixity of purpose in 
him which prevented him from changing. “It is for 
her good, you know; and I am sure you would not 
stand in her way.” 

She had never stood in any one’s way, even when 
the way was a bad one, from which sometimes men 
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and women can be turned by such standing. She 
yielded, therefore, at once. 

Mr. Palmer found her pliant as wax—a thing he 
rather admired in a woman; nay, indeed, desiderated. 
She was to live near Nelly, wherever she might be 
located, in a modest way, on fifty or sixty pounds 





| a year; after the marriage a hundred a year was to 
| be settled on her for life. After such a life as hers, 
it was ease and affluence. Nelly thought so too, 
when at length she was summoned to join them, 


a for her mother’s sake submitted without 


murmur. (To be continued.) 








“HE WENT AWAY SORROWFUL.” 





ND quite as sorrowful were some of 
those from whom he parted. A great 
offer had been made—and rejected : 
, a human soul had been brought to 
the test—and found wanting: Christ, 
and with Christ eternal happiness, immortal glory, 
had been placed within reach—and the hand, 
stretched out, as it seemed, to grasp the boon, had 
faltered, had retreated, had fallen nervelessly down; 
and the opportunity once—perhaps once only— 
presented, had passed irrevocably away. It was a 
sad moment, when the young man drooped his head 
‘and turned to depart. The disciples felt it to be 
so, for they had hoped that he would have cast in 
his lot with theirs. More than all, the Saviour felt 
it to be so—for he, and he alone, could understand 
and measure the infinite issues bound up in that 
infatuated rejection of himself. 

The circumstances were these. 

On a certain occasion, when our Lord was walk- 
ing in the public road, with a group of his disciples 
and other listeners round him, a young man sud- 
denly flung himself in the way, and brought the 
procession to a standstill. He had a question to 
put to Christ. It was no cavilling question; nor 
a question of mere idle curiosity; but one about 
which his whole soul was engaged. He had come 
running and breathless; he had even knelt down, 


in his earnestness, before the feet of Christ, to ask | 


it; and it wes with eager upturned face, and eyes 
intently fixed on the Prophet of Nazareth, that he 
gasped ont the inquiry, “Good master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life?’’ That Christ 
received him kindly and graciously, I need not say: 
. but he answered his question, first, by a counter- 
question— Why callest thou me good? there is 
none good but one, that is, God;” and afterwards 
by telling him, that if he would enter into life he 
must keep the commandments. The young man 
requested him to specify the commandments to 
which he referred; and our Saviour mentioned 
the precepts of the second table. Here the 
questioner considered himself to be on perfectly 
safe ground. From his youth up he had done his 
duty—he had kept the commandments—he had 
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| striven after as perfect a conformity as possible 
to the holy law of God: and this fact he an 
nounced with some little complacency. Still, he ig 
not as satisfied as he feels he ought to be. Some. 
thing is amiss. What is it? .A man who has kept 
the commandments, and kept them from his youth 
up, ought surely to be at peace. But he is not 
at peace. There is a sense of defect somewhere 
—where, he cannot say; and this sense shows 
itself in the third question which he puts to 
the Saviour: “What lack I yet?” Now here 
it is that the questioner’s real trial commences, 
Jesus looked into his heart, and detected at once 
where the hindrance lay. Putting then his finger 
upon the diseased spot, he demands the sure 
render of the young man’s wealth, and the ime 
mediate consecration of himself to all the hardness 
of Christian discipleship. ‘“‘ Sell thy goods; give 
the proceeds to the poor; take wp the cross; come 
and follow me.” Ah! it was a heavy demand te 
make. The propounding of it shook the young 
man’s being to its very centre. For awhile—for one 
brief moment—he seems to have hung undecided; 
and then the vision of all the comfort and all the 
honours he would have to surrender, if he cone 
sented to the terms of Christ, rose up before his 
mind—he could not nerve himself to the sacrifice. 
Much as he valued Christ, or thought that he 
valued him, he valued still more highly his worldly 
substance: and so he turned and “went away 
sorrowful: for he had great possessions.” 
Perhaps the first thing that strikes one, in cons 
sidering this narrative, is the remarkable promise 
for good that there is about the man who plays 80 
conspicuous a part in it. He is young, and he is 
rich. Now we know that the temptations of the 
young in this world are neither few nor slight; 
but when youth is associated with wealth, they 
become a thousandfold greater and more perilous. 
And yet this young man could say, and truthfully 
say, that from his earliest years he had succeeded 
in keeping himself free from the contaminations of 
evil, and that his conscience acquitted him of any 
overt and intentional violation of the outward 
enactments of the law of God. Of course, he did 





not understand the spirituality of the Divine laws 
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or his self-assertion would not have been quite so 
confident as it was; but he had kept the com- 
mandments in the letter. He had done no murder; 
he had not committed adultery ; he had never, on 
any occasion, stolen, or borne false witness ; he had 
honoured his father and his mother; and, as he 
thought, had loved his neighbour as himself. And 
this, if you come to think of it, with all its imper- 
fection, and all its inadequate appreciation of the 
spiritual import of a Divine commandment, was 
yery much for one to be able to say who had the 
hot blood of youth flowing in his. veins, and the 
temptations of riches and worldly position com- 
bining to assail him. He was a man of a pure, 
upright, conscientious, well-ordered life. Give him 
full credit for the fact: and remember, that he was 
brought by it so much the nearer to the kingdom 
of heaven. 

But there were other favourable features about 
his character. He was in earnest about religion. 
Though a “ruler” of the synagogue—.e., a sort of 
churchwarden or deacon—and having, in conse- 
quence, @ spiritual position to maintain, he was 
not ashamed to manifest. publicly his interest in 
the things of salvation, and to come in haste to 
consult an unrecognised teacher about the way of 
attaming to eternal life. He “came running, and 
kneeled to” Christ. He thought it no discredit to 
aman, even to a young man, to care about his 
soul. He was willing to encounter the surprise or 
the ridicule of the thoughtless and indifferent, if 
only he could be guided, and could ascertain what 
was “lacking” to make him right with God, and 
to give him inward peace. And this, too, was a 
token for good. Then, again, he appears to have 
been of a naturally amiable and ingenuous dis- 
position, “Jesus beholding him loved him.” 
There are persons in the world whom you feel to 
be good, but whose temper and conduct do not 
render their goodness attractive. They repel you 
from religion, rather than invite you to it. To that 
class this young man, if his heart had really been 
given to God, would not have belonged. He was 
attractive as it was; how much more so would he 
have been if his natural beauty of character had 
been crowned and glorified by the possession of 
Christian grace! Scrutinise, then, narrowly this 
candidate for discipleship—this applicant for ad- 
mission into the kingdom of heaven; consider 
the earnestness of his look and manner when he 
puts the inquiry to Christ; hear him affirm that 
he is pure from vice, and that he has kept the 
commandments of God from his youth up; ob- 
serve the eye of the Saviour kindling into affection 
as it rests upon the young, ingenuous, pleading 
face and the modest bearing: remember, too, 
that at this time few if any of the upper classes 
had joined themselves to Jesus of Nazareth; and 
that this young ruler must have consequently 





broken through much prejudice and opposition, 
before he could have cast himself down at the feet 
of Christ. And now what is your verdict? Is it 
not this?—“Of all the men we have ever heard 
of as coming into contact with Christ, this man 
is by far the most promising. He just stands 
outside—barely outside—the gates of the kingdom 
of heaven; and greatly shall we be surprised and 
disappointed if he does not enter in.” 

From the character of the young ruler, it is 
natural to pass on to the consideration of our 
Saviour’s treatment of him. 

The counter-question, “Why callest thou me 
good?” was probably intended to prepare the way 
for the imposition upon the ruler of the severe 
but necessary command to part with his wealth, 
Knowing what we do of the claims made by Christ 
to absolute purity and sinlessness, it is impossible 
for us to believe that he denied himself here. The 
young man seems to have felt, as Nicodemus felt, 
that there was something more about Jesus 
than met the eye; that he was something more 
than a prophet. But the feeling was vague and 
dim, and needed to be made distinct, and called 
into exercise. With this object the question was 
asked, ‘‘ Why callest thou me good?” the Saviour 
meaning, not—‘I am not good, for God alone is 
good; and I have no claim to be considered Divine” 
(for to have said so would have been to contradict 
his other statements about himself), but, “ What is 
your reason for calling me good? Have you con- 
sidered why you give me this title? Remember 
that God alone is good. Remembering this, do 
you still apply the epithet tome? Do you indeed 
feel that I have a supernatural, a Divine character, 
to which you are bound to pay homage ?” 

The question thus, if I understand it rightly, is 
not a disclaimer, but a virtual assertion of Deity, 
and intended to prepare the way for the command 
which is to follow. 

Then the Saviour tests the young man with the 
commandments of the second table. Why of the 
second table? Perhaps, im order that he may 
realise how little comfort is to be found in the 
imaginary excellence of his character and life. 
But the force of the trial comes immediately after. 
Jesus perceived that an idol was enthroned in the 
questioner’s heart. With all his beauty of natural 
character; with all his amiability; with all his 
propriety and purity of conduct, there was some- 
thing which the young man loved more than he 
loved God. That something was his money. This 
idol, then, must be overthrown and broken. It 
was no time for half-measures. The salvation of a 
soul was at stake, and the man must be led up to 
the crisis of a final decision, and made to choose, 
then and there, between his idol and his God. 
Does this seem severe treatment? Doubtless it 
did to the man who was the subject of it. He 
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would ask himself why such a demand should be 
made upon him and not upon others. He would 
remember that his property had not been acquired 
by unrighteousness; that he had been no oppressor 
or extortioner. Why, then, should he be required 
to surrender it? It was too much, this demand 
of Christ. Was there no other way in which 
eternal life could be won than by such an act of 
portentous self-sacrifice? And the great. Phy- 
sician stood pitying by, watching the inward 
conflict as it raged in the young man’s soul; but 
he could not lower his terms. It was a case for 
the knife and the cautery; God must be chosen, 
and the world left; and that mow. And so the 
conditions remain unchanged: “Sell that thou 
hast,’ and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come and follow me.” 

We pass on again; and now our topic shall be— 
the young man’s fault, or sin. 

He erred, then, in forming too high an estimate 
of his own goodness. Had he been pressed by a 
sense of sin, he would gladly have left his gold to 
flee to Christ. But, though he was not quite at ease 
—not at peace—he had obviously not arrived at 
an understanding of his true position in the sight 
of God. He erred again, in a preference of things 
visible to things invisible. Jesus promised him 
that, if he surrendered his earthly treasure, he 
should have treasure in heaven. But he could not 
bring himself to believe that the compensation was 
adequate. ‘“ What was treasure in heaven?” we 
might imagine him saying. “Nobody knows. It is 
something fantastical, illusory, unreal. But money 
—we all of us understand what the value of money 
is, and what happiness it brings to the possessor.” 
So, unlike Moses, who esteemed the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt, 
the young ruler turned away from Christ, because 
he could not bear to sacrifice the present to the 
future: the seen to the unseen. He erred again 
in disobedience to Christ. The words of our 
Saviour imply, not the recommendation of a friend, 
but the command of One who claims to be im- 
plicitly obeyed. “Go and sell that thou hast,” 


was an injunction which left the young man no | 





option of refusal. But, though Christ, as we haye 
seen, had prepared the way for this attitude of 
authority which he assumed, the ruler failed to 
recognise the authority. He behaved as if he were 
at liberty to act according to his own inclination, 
He assumed to himself the power of rejecting the 
terms: and in this was the germ and beginni 
of rebellion against the will and authority of God, 
Put all these things together—the undue estimate 
of self: the preference of the world to God; the 
unwillingness to recognise the Lordship of Christ— 
and you have explanation enough of the departure 
of this promising young man from the presence 
of the Saviour. 

It is a painful narrative that we have been con- 
sidering; and if there is one lesson more than 
another which it is calculated to convey, it is the 
lesson of the insufficiency for the higher purposes 
of the soul of mere excellence of character, and of 
mere outward religious observance.: If the At. 
lantic cable were just a mile too short, and could 
not possibly be lengthened, it would be absurd to 
expatiate upon the beauty of its construction, and 
upon the skill with which it had been laid in the 
hidden depths of the sea.. It might be very goodin 
itself; it might be admirably arranged; but it would 
be utterly useless for the purpose for which it was 
intended, that of connecting the Old World and the 
New. And our morality may be good in itself— 


good as far as it goes; but if it does not go so far 
as to connect this world with the other, it is futile 


to make a boast about it. What is wanted by us 
is the possession of a supernatural life—a life only 
to be attained by union with the personal Christ: 
and this union depends upon our readiness to 
make, what this poor young ruler could not bring 
himself to make—a sacrifice of self, of everything, 
for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Yes! it is sad to see such promise ending in 
disappointment ; to see a man coming so near, and 
yet falling short. And as he departs, the words of 
the apostle seem to ring in our ears: “ Let us 
therefore fear, lest, a promise being left us of en- 
tering into his rest, any of you should seem to 
come short of it.” 








IN MEMORIAM 


JI. c G. 


aw £ZAPERS grew faint amidst the corn, 
iq And summer flowers drooped forlorn, 
When Death’s black shade one sultry morn, 
With ravage fell, 
Cut down our pride—the eldest born 
We loved so well! 


Six years ago with purpose stern 
He left our hearth, his bread to earn, 
Where tropic noons terrific burn, 


And night winds damp 
Invade from growths of giant fern 
The exile’s camp. 


Yet all those years around Bareilly, 
From level waste to upland hilly, 
As gay as any Highland gilly, 
By Dee or Don, 
Threugh fever-fit and ague chilly, 
He struggled on; 
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“ Forth from the vaulted chancel swelling, 
Choral voices float along.”—p. 445. 
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TiN a wild hunger for his “ hame” 

Took hold on all his weary frame— 

Into our arms once more he came, 
Across the tide, 

And all his fond familiar name 
With welcome cried. 


But oh! how fresh was our desire, 
And oh! how blind to fortune’s ire, 
When on a bed of phrenzy-fire 
Our boy was flung !— 
He died! but leave not thou, my lyre, 
His worth unsung. 


Through all thy absence, week by week, 
With brightening eye and smiling cheek, 
We heard thy long, long letters speak 
With equal truth 
Of serious work and sportive freak, 
Dear thoughtful youth! 


None of our many birthdays came 
But thou didst prove what sister’s name, 
Or brother’s, marked its natal fame 





With gift and greeting ; 
For oh! thy love was vestal flame, 
No flicker fleeting. 


Yet as yon orb of light divine, 
Low-lingering on the landscape-line, 
With loveliest lustre seems to shine ; 
So, at the last, 
Thy soul from its transfigured shrine 
_ With triumph passed. 


O faithful was thy dying prayer 
» That.rose upon the midnight air ! 
And messages of tenderest care, 
Thou sent’st to each. 
Farewell !-dear boy, for sharp despair 
O’erpowers my speech. 


Farewell! yet wherefore should we part ?— 
My brother still, where’er thou art; 
Thy dear dead face shall still upstart 
' To warn and cheer ; 
For oh! thy grave is in my heart, 
And keeps thee near. 
2 ALFRED PERcEvaL, 








THE BAG OF BLESSINGS. 


A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” 
“JOHN CLIPSTICK’S CLOCK,” “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE fact of the tailor’s family having 

been attacked with fever was not 
long in reaching the ears of their 
next-door neighbour—the brewer’s 
man. 

That benevolent individual received 
the intelligence with uproarious delight, drinking 
off a pot of porter on the receipt thereof, by way of 
congratulating himself that now at last the tailor’s 
singing would be stopped; and his windpipe 
effectually pinched. “The fellow may caw like a 
crow,” said the brewer’s man; “for make a noise 
of some kind I suppose he must, from his very 
nature; but he'll sing no more; all his tunes are 
knocked out of him, world without end.” All that 
Mr. Taps hoped was that the fever would be long 
and strong, and knock down every one of. the 
Patches, and pinch the windpipes of the whole 
family. Mr. Taps might have thought something 
more amiable than this, under his poor neighbour’s 
present sad circumstances; but seeing this was 
what he thought, we are in duty bound to set it 
down here. 

But in this frame of mind Mrs. Taps and her 
husband were not wholly one. Although she had 
no children, still she had a woman’s heart, and 
those deep instincts of motherhood which lie hidden 
down in the heart’s inmost depths, even though 





there be no little ones to draw them to the surs 
face, and cause them to bud and blossom into 
beauty,,.and teem,richly with ripe golden fruit. 
Mrs. Taps,avould,.have been very glad to have 
been the,owner of little-Dot; and would not have 
pinched the windpipe of one of the little Patches 
—no;-not_if her husband had beaten her almost 
to, death, for not hating.them as much as he 
did, and for not hurting them when she got the’ 
chance, : 

She was. now, therefore, very sorry to hear that 
her poor,neighbours were in such trouble; and if 
opportunity offered, she felt as though she should 
be. glad to,lend them a helping hand. 

For .a, long time Mrs. Taps had been much 
puzzled at.this singing of the tailor’s; they never . 
sang, though they were ever so much better off: 
and why should he, with ever so much more to 
bear? But would he sing now? she would listen 
carefully. He used to say it was the Lord made 
him sing; and that the Lord’s mercies would 
never fail; and he would sing to the end of his 
life; and perhaps die singing; and maybe enter 
heaven singing. This would be a good trial of 
him; she’d watch and sce. 

Right glad would Mrs. Taps have been to go in 
and help to nurse little Jack, or to take Dot off her 
mother’s hands for a-while; but she dared not go 
near her afflicted neighbours, for her husband had 
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told her, with his fist in her face, that she had 
better have nothing to do with them. But this 
did not hinder her listening, or perhaps asking 
Mr. Patch a question, if he happened to be walking 
in his little garden. 

Very carefully did Mrs. Taps listen, but no 
singing could she now hear in the tailor’s house. 
She often hoped to hear his voice; it would be 
comfortable to think that the poor folk were not 
overwhelmed altogether ; moreover, she wanted to 
know whether there was a real bottom to this reli- 
gion of Patch’s—whether it had anything to stand 
upon at such a time as this; whether he had now 
comfortable thoughts of God. For if he had, then 
Mrs. Taps had serious thoughts as to whether 
such a religion as that of Patch’s should be neg- 
lected—whether it would not be a much more 
comfortable and useful one than her own. When- 
ever she and her husband had a stray thought of 
God, it made them miserable, but Patch said that 
thoughts of God made him happy—well, if they 
did so now, and he could sing as usual, she would 
believe in John Patch’s religion, and see about 
serving John Patch’s God. 

Little did the tailor know how much was de- | 
pending upon his living up to his principles in 
this hour of trial—more was hanging on it than he 
knew, or than Mrs. Taps knew either. 

And, good reader, this is often the case. The 
consistent bearing of a Christian is often more 
eloquent than any sermon; and little Patch was as 
much a preacher as if he had on a gown and 
bands, and were perched in a pulpit, with a beadle 
toopen the door to let him in; and to open the | 
door, and let him out again. Ay, and little Patch | 
was also to give the blessing too. 

The minister when he has done preaching, says, | 
“The peace of God, which passeth all understand- | 
ing, keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge | 
and love of God and of his Son Jesus Christ our | 
lord; and the blessing of God Almighty, the | 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be with you, | 
and rest with you always. Amen.” That’s what | 
be says—and this is what John Patch said, only | 
instead of blessing in so many words, and with a | 
minister’s dress on, he had to do it now without | 
being even shaved, and just with keeping on as he | 
had been always accustomed to, praising God, and | 
trusting him. 

When no sound of song had been heard for some 
days in the tailor’s house, even though Mrs. Taps 
had carefully applied her ear to the wall in places 
Whero she knew she could hear right well, she 
began to fear that her neighbour’s religion was not | 
much better after all than other people’s, and that 
could not carry him through this trial. Not | 
that she blamed the tailor, oh dear no! nothing of | 
the kind ; she herself would not have sung under 
the circumstances, and it was most unreasonable to | 








make any kind of claim that he should do so; only, 
if it had so happened that he had kept on singing, 
and that his windpipe had not been pinched, she 
would have been glad; and it would have con- 
firmed some thoughts she had of seeking a different 
religion from that she had now. 

Thus meditating one day, Mrs. Taps observed 
her neighbour going to the little shed at the end 
of his garden, where he kept his garden tools, and 
also had a boiler for some of his clothes-cleaning 
operations. 

Suddenly the thought flashed across her mind, 
“T have seen Patch go in there much oftener of 
late than usual; perhaps he’s going to sing there. 
Well now, what a stupid I am, how could the poor 
fellow sing in his house, and disturb the sick 
child? I'll go and listen.” So creeping softly 
along the wall, she put herself in such a position 
as would enable her to hear any sound within the 
shed. 

Mrs. Taps had not to wait long. Presently she 
heard the tailor’s voice in prayer—earnest prayer 
—and by it she gathered that little Jack was 
approaching the crisis, and the question of life and 
death would soon be settled. The tailor prayed 
for little Jack, for Jane, and Dot, and for his wife; 
and to Mrs. Taps’s astonishment, prayed for her 
and her husband, and that such illness coming so 
near them would make them think about eternal 
things. 

Ah! many a one could pray under such cir- 
cumstances as Patch’s, but, oh dear! to think that 
he shouldn’t be swallowed up in his own troubles 
and his child’s, and not think of any one else, as 
most people would do under the circumstances, 


_ this was something wonderful—it was a part of 


that religion of Patch’s which was so different 
from theirs. But would he sing? nothing would 
make up for the loss of that ; that would complete 
the wonder, 

Mrs. Taps had not to wait long. The utmost 
the tailor could do in the house was to hum a 
tune; but here he could let himself out as usual in 
a full swing of song. Forth it came loud and 
clear, and no mistake. 


“Up to the Lord that reigns on high, 
And views the nations from afar, 
Let everlasting praises fly, 
And tell how large His bounties are. 
Our sorrows and our tears we pour 
Into the bosom of our God, 
He hears us in the mournful hour 
And helps us bear the heavenly load. 
Oh, could our thankful hearts desire, 
A tribute equal to Thy grace, 
Tothe third heaven our song should rise 
And teach the golden harps Thy praise.” 


“Eh,” said Mrs. Taps, “with all our mercies, 
our praises don’t get so high as the chimney-pot; 
and here’s Patch, with his child dying, and he 
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wanting to sing up to the third heaven, wherever 
that is.” & 

Then she saw the little man come forth and 
return to his house, singing another hymn, of 
- which she just caught this much :— 


“Though troubles assail and dangers affright, 
- Though friends should all fail, and foes all unite, 
Yet one thing secures us, whatever betide, 
The Lord is our Shepherd, the Lord will provide.” 


That night Mrs. Taps lay wakeful and restless 
upon her bed. In vain did Mr. Taps bid her go to 
sleep; she could not do it; and at last he con- 
descended to ask her what was the matter with 
her. 

“Oh! Bill,” groaned she, “I think little Jack 
Patch is going to die.” 

“Well, and what affair is that of ours?” 

* And oh! Bill, if you murder me for saying it, 
still I must out with it—I believe you have had a 
hand in killing him.” 

“T haven’t laid a finger on the brat,” said the 
brewer’s man angrily. 

‘Nay, but you cursed him—you wished some 
one would stop all the Patches’ windpipes; and 
here’s a beginning with the boy.” 

All that night Mrs. Taps tumbled and tossed, 
and in the morning her husband went out to his 
work in a very bad humour; and in such a humour 
did he continue for a couple of days. 

Gradually, however, this wore away, and a kind 
of uneasiness took its place. The brewer’s man 
had cursed the Patches, and he knew it. well—he 
said to himself, “If little Jack dies, I have killed 
him; and if all the family die, I have killed them 
all.” 

It was now Bill Taps’s turn to lie awake and 
groan, which he did to such an extent, that his 
wife, under the threat of going off in the dead of 
the night for the doctor, drew from him the con- 
fession that he now believed with her that he was 
killing little Patch. Thrice, with his wife’s help, 
did he say backwards all that about the Patches’ 
windpipes ; but it gave him no ease. 

“Oh, Mary, I cursed him a worse curse than 
that. When the little man was bringing home a 
bag of work, and singing so thankfully for having 
it, I cursed him; and when he called it ‘a bag of 
blessings,’ I said I hoped it would turn out a bag 
of curses;” and then slowly and solemnly, with the 
help of his wife, Bill Taps said this curse also 
backward three times; but even so, he could not 
be comforted. 

Then he sat up in the bed and said to his wife, 
“Mary, go and open the cupboard, and put 
your ear close to the wall and listen if you 





can hear a sound. Oh! if only Patch would sing 
again.” 

“Mary,” after a while cried out the brewers’ 
man, “ Mary, is Patch singing P” 

But Mrs. Taps was too intent on listening to 
answer. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried out the unhappy 
man. “Noone will make any kind of sound; oh! 
"tis awful, even the clock’s run down and won't 
tick.” 

“’Tis no good,” said Mrs. Taps, coming back 
after listening full a quarter of an hour, “there's 
not a sound;” and the poor woman’s teeth were 
chattering with cold. 

Not ten minutes had she been in bed, before the 
unhappy man routed her up again, with a tre. 
mendous groan. 

“Mary, Mary, get up again and squeeze your ear 
against the wall, perhaps he’s singing now, or 
whistling ; oh, if he’d only whistle but once again! 
I’d give a month’s wages to hear him make any 
kind of sound, a whistle or anything else. I'd 
bless him now, only the blessing of such as me 
would not do him or any one else good. Go quick 
and listen,’—and Bill Taps sat up in the bed. 

A very hard time of it, good reader, had Mr, 
William Taps, as he sat there. Believe me, he 
was not in a first-class carriage, or in an easy chair; 
nor to all intents and purposes upon a feather 
bed, although so far as his actual body and bones 
went, he was upon the latter, for the brewer's 
man thought that as he worked hard by day he 
ought to lie soft by night. 

No, Mr. Taps was very hard himself, or the bed 
was hard. No, it was neither: it was Mr. Taps’s 
conscience having become soft; that was the cause 
of it all; and it is wonderful what hard knocks a 
soft conscience is able to give. 

A long time Mrs. Taps waited there, and at last 
she heard a sound. It wasa soft and hushed kind 
of singing, but singing it undoubtedly was; and 
the brewer’s man’s wife hastened back, and told 
him. And now when Bill Taps’s wife came back to 
him, she found him sitting up in bed, with his two 
hands across his forehead; and when she said, 
“John Patch is singing,” he only looked at her 
without speaking, and laid himself down like 4 
man who had been undergoing some fearful suffer- 
ing, and was now reduced to the weakness of a 
child. 

Reader, 1 have seen a thing or two in life on 
this matter; and if you are inclined to be trouble- 
some to God’s people—my adivice to you as 
friend is, Refrain from these men and let them 
alone—it will be better for you here and hereafter 
too. 
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EASTER 
II.—EASTER DAY. 


The flying clouds that dapple heaven, 


And golden flecks by light airs driven. 


Like diamonds on the green leaves 














IDYLS. 


Bear Him in my arms away!” 

Dominus surrexit, 
“Mary!” softly He replied. 
“My Lord and Master!” Mary cried— 
Knelt to the living that had died. 

Dominus surrexit. 


Swift with loving haste she fled, 








" glinting, 
And wide across heaven’s vault is thrown 
The morning rainbow’s gorgeous tinting. 


So on this holy Easter day 

Our risen Christ shines out all glorious, 
Each cloud of fear to chase away, 

O’er sin and death our King victorious. 


And through the tears we wept erewhile 
For all our dear Lord suffered for us, 

His grace and love and pardon smile 
A bow of peace stretehed sweetly o’er us. 


The shower is past. So pass our tears; 
So pass away the Christian’s sadness, 
This is a day for hopes, not fears— 
A day for praise and prayer and gladness. 


Come, while the bells ring merrily, 

And bright with joy seem all things living ; 
Within the church our jubilee 

We'll hold in praise and high thanksgiving. 


Sweet and soft, like angels’ song 

Forth from the vaulted chancel swelling 
Choral voices float along— 

Hark to the tidings they are telling! 


Dominus SuRREXIT. 
The day of rest is past and gone, 
And slowly breaks at last the dawn, 
The first of Easter morns that shone— 
Dominus surrerit. 


To the garden-sepulchre 

See the Marys drawing near, 

With spice to strew upon his bier— 
Dominus surrexit, 

Lo! the stone is rolled away! 

Angels twain in bright array, 

“Why seek ye here the Lord ?” they say. 
Dominus surrexit. 

Weeping Mary turns her head, 

As she seeks in vain the dead. 

“Why dost thou weep ?” One gently said. 
Dominus surrexit. 


“Where hast thou laid my Lord, I pray? 
Oh! tell me quickly, that I may 





Swift the glorious tidings spread, 
“Tue LORD HATH RISEN FROM THE DEAD! 
Dominus surrexit. 


All have seen their risen Lord; 

All their Saviour have adored 

In fear and trembling. Speeds the word 
Dominus surrexit. 


All receive their Lord’s “ All hail!” 

The “Peace” that ever shall prevail, 

The promised “ Spirit,” ne’er to fail. 
Dominus surrexit. 

Jesu! since that glorious day, 

With Thy Church Thou still dost stay, 

Her Priest, her King, her Spouse alway. 
Dominus surrexit. 


Jesu! with Thee we crucify 

The flesh ; with Thee to sin we die; 

With Thee we rise from death on high. 
Dominus surrexit. 

Jesu! evermore be near 

With Thy Church to bless and cheer, 

So shall she sing each coming year, 
Dominus surrexit. 





The song is sung—upon the air 
Die flutteringly its breathings holy ; 
And now ascends the voice of prayer 
From all the people, bending lowly. 


Yet once again the organ wakes 

The echoes with an outburst glorious; 
And forth a strain triumphant breaks, 

To greet the Lord, o’er death victorious. 


Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! 

Now the deadly fight is done, 

Now the victory is won ; 

With the heart and with the voice, 

Let the Church of Christ rejoice. 

Hallelujah’ 

Hallelujah ! hallelujah! 

Jesus in the grave beneath 

Hath burst the gates of hell and death: 

Songs of triumph let us raise, 


’ Let us chant the Saviour’s praise. 


Hallelujah ! 
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Hallelujah! hallelujah ! 
Jesus Christ hath risen on high, 
Glorious in His majesty ; 
Let the organ’s thunder-sound 
Roll jubilation all around. 
Hallelujah ! 


Hallelujah! hallelujah ! 
On hell’s gates the bolts are driven, 
Wide are ope’d the doors of heaven ; 





Saints redeemed shall sing to Thee, 
Christ, through all eternity. 
Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah! hallelujah ! 
By Thy precious death, we pray 
Save us in the last great day, 
With Thee, when earth and time is o’er 
To live, O Christ, for evermore. 
Hallelujah ! 
JOHN FRANcIS WALLER, 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GRAIN OF SALT. 


PART II. 

7 FTER a little rest the Grain began to talk 
again, and the children were ready to 
listen. 

“Tf you are not too tired, I should 

be pleased if you would try and find 

out what I am. No one has yet asked me for my 
name.” 

“Why, you are called common salt, are you not?” 
said Arthur. 

“True; that name will do very well for ordinary 
purposes and ordinary people, but when I am with 
scientific men I have a much grander one, I assure 
you. Still, before I tell you my name, try and find 
out what I am; for the character of a thing or of a 
person is of far more consequence than the mere 
name, however high sounding.” 

« Are you not an element—a simple substance ?” 
asked Edith, 

“No, indeed; I am composed of two distinct 
elements: the one a gas, called chlorine, the other 
a metal, called sodium, and the grand name I bear 
in learned society is Chloride of Sodium. That is 
rather a long one, so when scientific men write about 
me, they shorten it into four letters—NaCl, Na 
standing for Natriwm, the Latin word for sodium, 
and Cl standing for Chlorine.” 

“But,” said Edith, “you do not look at all like 
either a gas or a metal.” : 

“It is, nevertheless, quite true,” said the Grain, 
“that if you were to decompose me you would find 
that I should separate into the two elements I have 
mentioned. There is a great deal of difference, as I 
think you know, between merely mizing two things, 
and making two things combine so as to form one 
new thing. You may mix sand and sugar (as the 
grocers are said to do), but, however well you do it, 
the sand remains sand and the sugar remains sugar, 
and each keeps its own peculiar qualities. But 
when two things are chemically combined, the new 
substance formed may be as different as possible 
from either of the two things of which it is com- 
posed. Take me for example. You all see that I 
am white and pleasant to the eye and taste; you 





know, also, that I am useful and edible—that is, fit 
to be eaten ; that I help to make food agreeable and 
suitable, and that I tend to preserve food from 
decaying. Such are my personal qualities. Now, 
what will you say when I tell you that my two 
elements are each of them, separately, most de 
structive to life? If you breathed much of my gas 
chlorine, you would certainly be suffocated, and if 
you swallowed a piece of my metal you would as 
certainly be destroyed.” 

“What are your two elements like by themselves?” 
asked Arthur. 

“My gas chlorine is of a greenish yellow colour, as 
its name from the Greek word for yellow—chloros— 
may help you to remember. The metal sodium is as 
white as silver, and has a most beautiful lustre, It 
has a few strange habits. If you throw a piece of it 


| upon water it will cause effervescence, and if you 
| make it hot it will burn most brilliantly in the air. 


You must ask your uncle to show you these things 
next time you are in his laboratory.” 

** How curious it all is!” said Edith, in a dreamy 
tone; “every day brings something more wonderful 
than the last. I wonder if we shall ever have done 
learning. I don’t think I should like to feel that 
I had come to the end, and that there was nothing 
more to be found out; should you, Adelaide ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Adelaide, with energy; “I 
think that would be miserable.” 

“Well, we need none of us fret about that just yet,” 
said Arthur, laughing. “I dare say the Grain of Salt ” 
has not told us all it can; so please, Mr. Chloride of 
Sodium, will you tell us what else you can do besides 
making food more pleasant and wholesome, and 
keeping it from decaying ?” 

“ Very willingly,” answered the Grain; “ but first 
let me remind you that that grand name is only for 
state occasions, and will not do for everyday use. 
Besides being absolutely necessary to the health of 
all animals, yourselves included, I am of great use 
in some of your manufactures. I help to make 
the glaze on your common earthenware. Thet, in 
your manufacture of bleaching-powder—chloride of 
lime, as the chemists call it—I am much wall 
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pecause of my chlorine, which has a wonderful power have in it some of the qualities of the thing of which 
of taking away colour. Then, again, I am most it is to remind you.” 
useful in the manufacture of carbonate of soda.” | “Oh, I see!” exclaimed Adelaide; “so because 
“Js all the salt we use found in England ?” asked | you are bright and sparkling when pure, you are 
Adelaide. | often used to express’ cleverness; wit, ‘spirit. I 
“Qh, surely!” replied the Grain. “There are, I) heard papa say, the other day, ‘about a certain 
understand, about eighty salt works in England, | gentleman’s conversation, that it was always good 
sixty of which are in Cheshire and thirteen in| and instructive, but wanted salt: I see what he 
Worcestershire, and each salt work of tolerable size | | meant.” 
will produce about two hundred and fifty tons a| “There is only oné thing more about which I 
week. About 1,600,000 tons are yielded by the | should like to say a little to you, and that is my 
mines and springs together each year. Then if you | shape; not that I am vain of it in the least, but 
remember also that you send to other countries, or | because it is connected with a ver'y wonderful and 
export, as you term it, 600,000 tons a year, I think beautiful subject. How would you describe my 
you must allow that salt is a very useful as well as a form, Miss Edith, if you were asked? Little Lilly 
very cheap and common thing.” said I was like asmooth glass box, but a box that 
“Yes, indeed,” replied Adelaide; “and now I| would not open.” 
think I understand what a gentleman meant who “TI think,” said Edith, after considering a while, 
was talking to papa the other evening about the| “that I should say you were a‘cube; because I have 
price of salt.” learnt that a cube is a solid, bounded by six equal 
“Something has just popped into my head; may | square surfaces; and you have six equal squares and 
I say it before I forget it?” exclaimed Arthur. | are solid, so you must be a cube.” 
“Papa was reading to us the other day that old “ Perfectly right,” replied the Grain; “I am, as 
Herodotus—perhaps you know—most likely you do, | to form, a cube. I crystallised into this form, and 
as you know so many things—that he wrote a great | every particle of salt, when solidifying, crystallises in 
history a long while ago, and in it he tells such odd | cubes.” 
stories. Well, he says,” Arthur hurried on, “ that the On: 
Abyssinians used to shut up the bodies of their| Arthur. 
dead relatives in pillars of fossil-glass, and papa The Grain continued: “You call me a grain, 
says that most likely these fossil-glass pillars| and you say that salt is granular, and you say 
were masses of rock salt, which I dare say Herodotus | rightly; for salt is a substance that, like sand, 
knew nothing about. I am glad I thought of} naturally and easily separates into small distinct 
that in time,” said Arthur to himself, quite out of | particles; of course, you can yse artificial means, 
breath. such as filling the space between the particles with 
“T also,” replied the Grain, “am glad that you] moisture, when they will adhere together and form 
did, because it is interesting, and shows also another | lumps, as you would soon find if you kept your salt 
way in which I may have been useful.” in a damp place; but dry salt is granular. Yet, as 
“Are you not useful as a manure?” asked | it happens, I'am more than a mere grain; Iama 
Adelaide. crystal. Happily for you, I have escaped the 
“Yes, to some extent Iam; because, as I lie ex-| severe treatment of pounding in pestle and mortar, 
posed to the air in mixture with lime, I become} which my companions have endured since they came 
decomposed ; some of the oxygen of the air unites | into your house; and I remain—as TI was after the 
with my sodium and turns it into soda, and soda is | crystallisation work was finished—a perfect cube.” 
one thing that vegetable life needs very much. But “But what do you mean by crystallising, and 
if you use a great deal of me you would find that I| when did you do it, and how?” 
destroy vegetable life, as you may see by putting a “Ah, Miss Edith, these are difficult questions. I 
quantity upon the weeds in your garden walks. In| know of no one, not even your cleverest men, who 
olden days, when a field was given over to barrenness, | can answer that how of yours. I cannot do it; and 
it was sown with salt to show there was no hope for yet all things in my kingdom do this wonderful 
it; and so J, salt, the life preserver, am sometimes | work.” 
connected in the thoughts of men with death and| “Oh, please tell us a little; if it is not very, very 
destruction. But I am glad to say that I am much | hard, we should like to hear a little about it,” said 
more often used as a symbol of that which is bright, | 


pray! what do you mean?” exclaimed 





| Edith. 

and good, and life-upholding.” | “Yes; just to stimulate us to try and get more 
“Will you please explain what you mean?” said | knowledge when we are older,” said Adelaide. 

Adelaide, | The Grain replied cheerfully, “I will do my best 
“Well, you know,”’ continued the Grain, “a symbol | to give you, if not much knowledge (that I cannot 

is something you can see, used to represent something | give), yet an interest in the subject. You know that 

you cannot see; and, of course, it ought always to everything that exists belongs to one or other of 
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the three kingdoms—animal, vegetable, or mineral. 
Now I belong to the mineral kingdom; and-you are 
accustomed to look upon that as inferior to the other 
two.” 

“Of course,” put in Arthur; “you have no life 
and no powers—organs, as we call them.” 

“JT dare say you are quite right, Master Arthur,” 
continued the Grain, drily. “The things in my 
kingdom have not what you call life, though I 
doubt whether. your. wise men know what that 
means. But you must remember that if you have 
life you also decay, and because you decay you need 
to have certain. powers by which you can sustain 
your life for a while, and powers by which you can 
reproduce other things like yourself, or else your 
two kingdoms would soon come to anend. It seems 
to me that the more complicated your construction is 
the more rapidly you decay. A tree lives much 
longer than a man, but a mineral far, far longer 
than either. I freely admit that there are some 
things—perhaps many—which animals and vege- 
tables can do that we cannot. We cannot move 
about, neither: can we grow—that is to say, we 
cannot take into us things different to ourselves, and 
so change and use them that they shall make us 
larger. That is the way you do with your food, and 
a tree does with the air, and water, and earth which 
are given to it. I, it is true, may increase in size, but 
then it will be by adding particles of the same nature 
as myself to the outside of me. But there is one thing 
done by us in our kingdom which you cannot do—we 
crystallise. I cannot explain it, children; all I can say 
is, that all solid minerals can doit. Perhaps I ought 
not to say all minerals, for there are some few sub- 
stances, I believe, that cannot—things so very com- 
plicated in their constitution that they seem to stand 
on the edge of the vegetable kingdom, are all but 
organised, as you call it. You know, I think, that 
when a solid substance is turned into a fluid or 
a liquid state, either by being melted by heat or 
dissolved in liquid, that then its different particles 
can all move freely about each other, which they 
could not do when it was in a solid state.” 

« Yes, we understand that,” said Adelaide. 

“Well, then, as soon as the dissolving liquid is 
evaporated, or the heat driven away, the particles of 
the once solid substance begin immediately to re- 
arrange themselves: according to certain natural 
laws, the final result of which is, that they present 
some regular geometrical form. Silently, secretly, 
hearing a voice unheard by you, obeying a law 
unknown to you—fixed by the great Creator— 
particle after particle takes its place by its 
neighbour particle; touching, but not pushing, 
adjusting, but not disputing. Circumstances may 
be favourable or otherwise; still the crystal goes on 
forming. If sufficient time is allowed, and tem- 
perature fully suited, and the process is uninter- 
rupted, then the result will be that the particles 








will build up a perfect example of that particular 
crystalline form which it is in the power of the sub- 
stance to assume. The form taken by one substance 
may be more complicated in its geometrical character 
than another, but all are beautiful when perfect, 
I myself am only a very simple specimen of a 
erystal—I am only a cube; but I have one quality 
in common with the highest crystal: F am the same 
throughout. Divide me, over and over again, as often 
as you can, as much as you can—that is to say, 
divide me properly, with judgment, and according to. 
certain lines; and every minutest particle, even down 
to those far too small for mortal eyes to see, will be 
found to be just as perfect a cube as I am in my 
external form. External form, did I say? The 
expression is a wrong one, and might mislead you, 
Every genuine crystal is the same throughout; the 
order and obedience of each and all of its minutes, 
atoms are exactly similar, equally complete ; and the. 
beauty and perfectness of the whole are but the. 
result and the proof of the beauty and -perfectness 
of the individual parts. Oh!” exclaimed the Grain, 
sparkling all over with enthusiasm, “I know of 
nothing half so grand as to be a perfect crystal!” 
The children gazed at each other with wondering 
pleasure ; but when they next looked down upon the 
table the Crystal of Salt had vanished. A. ¢. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


199. What coincidence of expression is there 
between Zechariah’s last prayer and our Saviour’s 
prediction concerning him? 

200. Which was the last appearance of the Virgin 
Mary, and where recorded ? 

201. Who does the Scripture say surpasses in 
greatness the hero who conquers his enemies ? 

202. By what act does a man lose his personal 
freedom ? 

203. Where is the word “needlework” first men- 
tioned in the Bible? : 

204. In the Jewish polity who might not marry a 
widow ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 415. 


183. Shobi, Machir of Lodebar, and Barzillai of 
Rogelim (2 Sam. xvii. 27, 28, 29). 

184, Josh. vi. 26; 1 Kings xvi. 34. 

185. John xvii. 15. 

186. He never compelled his followers to obey his 
invitation to become his disciples. In John vi. 67 
he asks, “Will ye also go away?” showing the 
power to depart was theirs also. In the case of the 
rich young man (Matt. xix. 21, 22), we have an 
instance where his invitation was refused. 

187. (1) St. Paul (Phil. iii. 8); (2) The rich 
fool (Luke xii. 18) ; (3) Balaam (Numb. xxiii. 10). 

188. Ps. lxv. 3. 
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